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DIBDIN AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE good people of Southampton have 
shown no indecent haste about attempting 
some commemoration of Charles Dibdin, 
seeing that it is more than a century since 
he died on 25 July, 1814, and close upon 170 
years since he was born in Southampton. 
A generation ago, or thereabouts, Mr. H. G. 
Thorn made an effort to provide a statue of 
Dibdin to match the Isaac Watts memorial. 
The late J. Milo Griffith prepared a model, 
which now stands forlorn, and a little broken, 
in the local Free Library and Museum. 
Money did not come in, and the project came 
to nothing. The Southampton Literary and 
Philosophical Society seems to have been 
more successful with a less ambitious pro- 
posal to commemorate the ocean bard’s 
centenary, for in the issue of The South- 
ampton and District Pictorial for 9 Dec., 1914, 
there is a sketch of a tablet “‘ now being exe- 
cuted ” on behalf of the Society, which is to 
be placed in the tower of Holy Rhood 
Church. As Dibdin was baptized in the 


church, of which his father was parish clerk, 
the place is appropriate, if not distinguished. 
I should like to point out, before it is too late, 
that the Society’s designer has fallen into 
the old error of stating that Dibdin was born 
on 15 March, 1745. This blunder is the 
less comprehensible as in the same issue 
of the Pictorial there is a facsimile (I think 
from a photograph made by me) of the 
baptismal record in the church register, 
according to which “‘Cha* son of Tho: 
Dibdin clerk of this Parish ’’ was “‘ baptisd 
in Privat March 4, Recep in Church 29.” 
The actual date of birth is not known, but 
clearly it was not 15 March. The note under 
the illustration, that Dibdin was the youngest 
of a family of eighteen, also perpetuates an 
old error. There is no evidence that Thomas 
Dibdin had more than fourteen children, 
and Charles was certainly not the youngest. 

The editor of the Pictorial devotes several 
pages to Charles Dibdin, who is happily 
styled by him “the best recruiting officer 
the Navy ever had.’”” Among other interest- 
ing illustrations are two portraits of Dibdin, 
which are incorrectly stated to represent 
him at the respective ages of 30 and 65. The 
first is from a print after the portrait by 
T. Phillips (now in the National Portrait 
Gallery), who was born when Dibdin was 
25 years old, and did not come to London 
until 1790. The picture was _ probably 
painted about 1799, the date of J. Young’s 
mezzotint reproduction. It therefore 
represents Dibdin at the age of 53 or 54. 
The second is from the print after A. W. 
Devis, which served as frontispiece to Dib- 
din’s ‘ Professional Life,’ published in 1803, 
when he was 58 years old. 

An appreciation by Mr. C. H. Holmes is 
quoted at some length. In its critical 
remarks considerable intelligence is shown, 
but the ‘facts’ require correction. I 
select a few instances. Dibdin is said to have 
gone to Winchester as chorister at the age 
of 11, but he was past the age of 12. It was 
at the age of 14 (not 16) that he applied for 
the organistship at Bishop’s Waltham ; he 
had gone to London, and was singing at 
Covent Garden Theatre in his 15th year, not 
at 17 as stated by Mr. Holmes. He says 
Dibdin’s career as an actor was short, and at 
22 he “ settled down to the regular business 
of writing music,” &c. It was compara- 
tively short, but it lasted from 1760 to 1774. 
Garrick is said to have procured Dibdin’s 
dismissal from Coyent Garden Theatre, to 
which he was appointed composer in 1778. 
This seems improbable, not only because 





Garrick never had much influence at Covent 
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Garden, but because he was dead long 
before Dibdin left in 1781. 

Dibdin’s novels were not written in the 
period following that date, when he was 
casting about for a means of livelihood, but 
long after, when his ‘ Table Entertainments ’ 
had brought him prosperity. The origin of 
these is said to have been more or less acci- 
dental, which is not the case. In 1787 
Dibdin prepared his initial entertainment, 
‘Readings and Music,’ and ‘toured the 
country with it in order to obtain funds for 
the contemplated voyage to India. When 
that scheme failed he repeated the entertain- 
ment under the same title at various towns 
in the South-West, and then attempted 
successfully to get a hearing in London with 
a new entertainment called ‘The Whim of 
the Moment’ (January, 1789), not ‘The 
Oddities,’ which was not produced until 
December, 1789. Mr. Holmes considers 
that Dibdin’s knowledge of the sea “is as 
deep a mystery as that of the source of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of classical myth- 
ology,’’ as he “‘had been on the sea only 
three times in his life, and then only for a 
few hours each time.” Yet he refers to 
Dibdin’s attempted voyage to India, when 
he was at sea for a month, and mentions that 
he was born and reared in a seaport town, 
where the fact that his eldest brother was 
captain of an Indiaman would ensure his 
coming in contact with the marine element. 
From the knowledge of sea terms shown in 
the songs it is reasonable to infer that the 
writer was on intimate terms with his subject, 
just as the knowledge shown in extant 
orchestral scores by Dibdin, which met with 
acceptance in their day, is the best reply to 
the customary nonsense about his ignorance 
of the rudiments of music. 

E. Riesavutt DIBDIN. 

64, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 





THE LITERARY FRAUDS OF HENRY 
WALKER THE ITRONMONGER. 


(See 11 S. x. 441, 462, 483, 503; xi. 2, 22.) 


12. ‘A CottecTion or SEVERAL PassaGEs, 
&c.—(continued.) 

My additional corroboration consists in 
(a) proofs of Walker’s intimate connexion 
with Cromwell, and (6) “ Walkerisms”’ in 
the tract itself. 
. (a) Cromwell and Walker. 

Up to the tim? when he fied from London 
to the Army, in the middle of the year 1647, 
Cromwell’s lodgings were in Drury Lane. 








Throughout the year 1648 he is known to 
have. lived in King’s Street, Westminster, 
and there are entries in the records of the 
parish of St. Margaret which prove the fact. 
These records are very voluminous, and 
though the Town Clerk has very courteously 
permitted me to inspect them, I do not 
think they throw any light upon the exact 
site of the house. From the quotations I am 
about to cite, however, I suggest that it 
must be concluded that Walker and Cromwell 
lived in the same house. 

It is also well known that Cromwell 
termed Vane “ Brother Heron,” and that 
Vane termed Cromwell ‘‘ Brother Fountain.’” 
From this it has been incorrectly concluded 
that these terms were personal nicknames. 
On the contrary, they were probably terms. 
applied to the knots of politicians to which 
each respectively belonged; and, in Crom- 
well’s case, I think that if his house was: 
‘The Fountain’ in King’s Street, he and 
others of his coterie would be known as 
‘brothers Fountain.” That the term 
* Brother Fountain ’’ was not a nickname 
peculiar to Cromwell is shown by the 
following quotation from a letter from 
William Rowe to Cromwell himself, to be 
found in John Nicholls’s ‘ Original Letters: 
and Papers of State,’ p. 17. The letter is 
dated 30 Aug., 1650, and concludes as. 
follows :— 

“Your brother Fountayne is drawing up a 
declaration in answere to the Scots King’s, and 
I must be his amanuensis all day to-morrow.” 

Now for my proof that Walker lived at 
‘‘The Fountain,” in King’s Street. Crom- 
well was away on service with the Army at 
the end of 1648, and did not return to London 
until late in December. So Walker com-. 
menced to lecture on Hebrew at ‘‘ The Foun- 
tain,” announcing the fact as follows :— 

“On Monday next begins a free lecture, to: 
be read every night at 5 a clock, to teach the 
grounds of the Hebrew tongue. And not only 
schollers but those that understand neither Greek. 
nor Latine may be able to translate any part of 
the Hebrew bible in short time. The Professor: 
doth it at his own charges for a generall good, and 
they that will may come, and it will cost them 
nothing, at the Fountain in King’s streete at 
Westminster.’’—Perfect Occurrences, No. 94, 13- 
20 Oct., 1648. 

“This night was the Hebrew lecture begun,. 
and is every night at five a clocke freely taught 
for nothing for half an houre in the Fountaine- 
yard in Kings street at Westminster (not in the 
tavern, as some mistake, but at a private house 
next doore to it). There are divers Members, 
Ministers and Gentl. have been there, and some 
fellows of colledges. Upon conclusion Dr. 
Waideson, of both the Universities and physician 
of the college of London, was pleased to give me- 
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this incouragement, for I read the lecture every 
night myselfe, ‘ Quod tu sinistre legis, nos dextre 
accipimus ’ [!!!].”’—Jbid., No. 95, 20-27 Oct., 
1648, p. 705. 

“I have been much solicited by Gentlemen, 
who see how much they have profited that have 
come to learne the Hebrew of me in so short a 
time, and are desirous to enjoy the like benefit 
themselves, and they have prevailed with me to 
read another Hebrew lecture on Frydaies in the 
afternoone, from two a clock untill three. And 
I intend to begin on Friday next and they that 
will may come, next dore to the Fountaine in 
King street at Westminster, every Friday at two 
a clocke,”’ &c.—Ibid., No. 100, 24 Nov.—1 Dec., 
1648, p. 731. 

This is the last reference to the lectures 
in 1648. They then appear to have been 
stopped, because of Cromwell’s return, and 
were not resumed until September .1649, 
after he had left for Ireland. 


Cromwell again left London for Ireland on 
Tuesday, 10 July, 1649, and Walker noted 
the fact in his Perfect Occurrences for 
6-13 July, as follows :— 

‘The House being up, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland [Cromwell] took his leave of Mr. Speaker 
and all the members then present. And about 
6 a clock he went out from his house in King 
streete with his life guard.” 

Cromwell never returned to King’s Street, 
and when he came baek to London from 
Ireland lived at ‘‘The Cockpit.” ‘‘ The 
Fountain” in King’s Street seems then to 
have been abandoned entirely to Walker, 
who set up a registry office in it, calling it 
an “ Office of Entries.”” In Perfect Occur- 
rences for 10-17 Aug., 1649, he announced 
this office as follows :— 

“There is an office of Entries to be erected on 
Monday next....The office is to be opened on 
Monday morning next, at the Fountain in King’s 
street.” 

He then resumed his Hebrew lectures, 
which, it will be noted, he was no longer 
compelled to deliver in the yard; so that, 
presumably, Mrs. Cromwell had departed to 
the country :— 

“The publick Hebrew lecture is this present 
Fryday at 2 a clock in the afternoon, at the 
Fountain in Kings’ street, Westminster, and so 
continue every Fryday.”—Perfect Occurrences, 

Yo. 144, 28 Sept.—4 Oct., 1649. 

“The publicke Hebrew lecture also continues 
every Friday at the said Fountaine, which is a 
private house, it is read in the great Hall under 
the Entrance office,” &c.—Perfect Occurrences, 
No. 145, 5-12 Oct., 1649. 

This was the final number of Perfect 
Occurrences, and is the last reference to the 
subject, but the chain of circumstantial 
evidence is fairly complete. It is increased 
by the fact that when Cromwell selected a 





preacher to address himself and his army on 
the eve of their departure to Scotland in 
1650, he chose Henry Walker. The sermon 
was printed, to bear witness to the fact. 
The “Great Hall” would have been a suit- 
able meeting-place for Cromwell’s clique— 
the “Brothers Fountain’ — and Walwin 
the Leveller’s ‘Fountain of Slander Dis- 
covered,’ published in 1649, an attack upon 
a number of Cromwell’s supporters, seems 
to be a direct allusion to the fact that they 
met at “The Fountain.” 
J. B. WrtiaMs. 


(To be continued.) 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS: 
HOLCROFT. 


(See 11 S. x. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
284, 323, 362, 403, 442, 484; xi. 4.) 


1798. ‘‘ Knave, or Not ? a comedy: in five acts. 
As performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury- 
Lane. By Thomas Holcroft. London : Printed 
for G. G. and J. Robinson, Paternoster Row,. 
1798.” Octavo, 8+1-88 pp. 

This play was produced 25 Jan., 1798, 
and the Preface was dated 1 Feb., 1798. 
The book was noticed in The Monthly- 
Review for April, 1798 (25: 471), and The 
British Critic for August, 1798 (12: 183). 
A copy in the Yale University Library bears: 
the autograph of John Genest. There is 
clear reference to the piece in ‘ Memoirs’ 
(pp. 159, 199). I have indication of a 
““ second edition,’’ dated the same year :— 

** Knave, or Not ? a comedy: in five acts. As 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. 
By Thomas Holcroft. Second Edition. Lon-- 
don: Printed for G. G. and J. Robinson, . 
Paternoster Row. Mbccxcevil.”’ Octavo, 8+ 
1-88 pp. 

This impression seems to be similar in every 

respect to the original edition, and the 

statement on the title-page is the only dis- 
tinguishing mark. 

There is in the Columbia Dramatic - 
Museum, however, the following :— 

“*Knave or Not? a comedy in five acts, as- 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
By Thomas Holcroft. Dublin: Printed by 
William Porter, for P. Wogan, W. Porter, . 
W. Jones, T. Rice, G. Folingsby, & T. Burn- 
side. MDCCxcvIII.” Octavo, 6+-7-81 pp. 

This is the only other impression I know of. 


1798. “ He ’s Much to Blame, a comedy: in five 
acts. As performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. London: Printed for- 
G. G. and J. Robinson, Paternoster Row.- 
MDccxcvill.” Octavo, 4+5-96 pp. 
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This play was produced 13 Feb., 1798. 
Genest says (7: 360-61): ‘‘ Though at- 
tributed to Holcroft in his ‘ Memoirs,’ the 
‘authorship of it has been ascribed to Fen- 
wick.” To me this Fenwick ascription 
-seems rather flat—before the evidence of 
the ‘ Memoirs’ (pp. 159, 162-3, 190). The 
‘Thespian Dictionary ’ and the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica’ both give it to Holcroft, and 
both were published prior to the date of the 
‘Memoirs.’ A copy of this first edition in 
the New York Society Library is replete 
with manuscript notes, and bears on its 
cover the words ‘“ Prompt-Book. Wm. 
‘Dunlap.”” I have seen what appear to be 
‘respectively a ‘‘ second edition,” a “ third 
edition,’ and a “ fourth edition ’’—all dated 
1798, and all paged and printed the same. 
‘The play was included in ‘The London 
Stage,’ 1824; ‘The Acting Drama,’ 1834; 
‘The British Drama, Illustrated,’ 1864; 
-and Dicks’s ‘ Standard Plays,’ No. 215, 1883. 

Miss Mary Russell Mitford (‘ Recollections 
of a Literary Life,’ ed. 1852; 1: 136) has 
-worried me considerably with the follow- 
ing :— 

“Tt is not many years ago that I and another 
lover of the drama were disputing as to the author 
-of ‘He’s Much to Blame.’ Both possessed the 
:play, and both were certain as to the name 
‘printed in the title-page. Neither were [sic] 
wrong. It was the story of the two knights and 
‘the shield. My friend’s copy was the first edition 
with the feigned name; mine the seventh, when 
-the ordeal [of party hatred] was past, and the 
itrue author was restored to his rightful place.” 
Miss Mitford might have been spared the 
-ardent supplication which follows, 

‘““May Heaven avert from us the renewal of 

-such prejudice and such injustice ! ” 
‘had her memory only been more trust- 
worthy. So far as I have searched—and I 
jhave turned many a dusty book—there was 
no “ Seventh Edition ”’ distinctly so, as she 
implies, nor was there any “‘ feigned name ” 
.on the first edition. 


1798. ‘‘ The Inquisitor; a play, in five acts. As 
performed at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay- 
Market. London: Printed for G. G. and J. 
Robinson, Paternoster-Row. 1798.” Octavo, 
4+74+1 pp. 

The ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ says with 
thesitancy ‘ascribed to Mr. Holcroft” ; 
and the ‘ D.N.B.’ indicates the cause of the 
confusion in another play—of the same 
title—from the same source, published the 
same year by Pye & Andrews, but never 
acted. Holcroft’s piece was performed at 
the Haymarket, 23 June, 1798. See also 
-Genest (10: 209). It is not, as the ‘ Bio- 


‘graphia Dramatica’ says, ‘“‘a free transla- ' 





tion, in prose, from the German.” Hol- 
croft’s play is derived from the ‘ Diego und 
Leonor’ of Johann Christoph Unzer, but 
traces back through vol. v. of the familiar 
‘Nouveau Théatre Allemand,’ 1783 (pp. 4— 
191). Cf. discussion under ‘The German 
Hotel,’ 1790. In addition, the evidence of 
the ‘ Memoirs’ (p. 163) is not likely to be 
fallacious, especially when there is an 
extended record of his sending the piece to 
the press (p. 172 ff.). 


1799. ‘The Old Clothes Man.’ Presented at 

Covent Garden. Never printed. 

This comedy ran but a few nights, and 
the only printed record is that the second 
performance was on 3 April, 1799 (‘ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica’). From the Covent 
Garden ledger accounts now in the British 
Museum (Eg. MS. 2297, ff 101-2) we learn 
that it was first played on Tuesday, 2 April, 
1799, with ‘Five Thousand a Year’ and 
‘Tobacco,’ the receipts amounting to 
2301. 19s. The next night the programme 
was ‘ Five Thousand a Year,’ ‘ Old Cloaths- 
men,’ and ‘ The Mouth of the Nile,’ and the 
receipts dwindled to 151/. 3s. The ‘ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica’ says: ‘‘ It was ascribed 
to Mr. Holecroft, but not acknowledged by 
him.” Cf. Oulton (ed. 1818, 2: 46). The 
‘Memoirs’ contain many indisputable allu- 
sions to it (pp. 163, 170): one telling of 
the reading and how the players liked it 
(p. 222); one concerning financial arrange- 
ments (p. 193); and others speaking of the 
songs ‘Old Clothes to Sell’ (p. 177), ‘Dan 
Cupid’ (p. 190), ‘ Bitter Pangs’ (p. 190), 
‘When Sharp is the Frost’ (p. 195), and 
‘Joys of Eating,’ written 6 Feb., 1799 
(p. 225). ELBRIDGE Cory. 

Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued. ) 





EARLY LONDON GYMNASIA. 


In 1826 the London Gymnastic Society 
established in Pentonville, at the top of 
Wharton Street, their first open-air gym- 
nasium, and its immediate success led to 
the provision of branch gymnasia in the 
New Road, Marylebone; at Goldsmith’s 
Place, Hackney Road; and near ‘The 
Green Man,” Kent Road (Cromwell’s 
‘ Clerkenwell,’ p. 326 ; Pinks’s ‘ Clerkenwell,’ 
p. 572). The inaugural ceremony, on 1 May, 
is recorded in the unpublished diary of 
Thomas Reynolds (1792-1868) of Arlington 
House Academy, one of its founders :— 


“I was the third man on the ground—assisted 
to dig holes to insert a high scaffold pole on which 
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to hoist a flag to serve as a rallying point to the 
Gymnasts, many of whom hardly knew where to 
find us. What would the Editor of the John Bull 
say if he knew that the flag was the identical one 
hoisted on Hammersmith Church in honour of 
Queen Caroline, that much injured woman? Expect 
he’ll call us to acct very soon....Soon after Dr. 
Gilchrist came like an East Indiaman in full sail— 
had lost his way....By seven upwards of two 
hundred Gymnasts were present ; never saw so 
many full-grown boys—men I mean—before. 
Dr. G. then began to harangue the assembly on 
the iy arpa of exercise for the promotion of 
health, but soon forgot what he was talking about 
and diverged and got immerged into his favourite 
topic, viz., his Universal language.” 

** Professor ’’ Voelker then commenced the 
tuition, and finally calied another meeting 
“at his Gymnasium at Mary-le-bone.”’ 

: The diarist records his experiences and 
impressions at very great length, but only 
one other passage is worth transcribing 
now :— 

“Tuesday, May 9t» [1826]. Walked about the 
exercise ground, enjoying the panoramic view— 
Highgate and Hampstead very conspicuous to the 
right ; Primrose Hill, crowned with a few tall and 
almost leafless trees, rose next in a cone-like form— 
and next it the huge dome of the new Panorama 
in the Regent’s Park appeared at the end of a long 
[row] of Bricks and Mortar, like the bulky head of 
a basking shark. A little advanced in the fore- 
ground was Pancras New Church....and still 
more advanced, but more immediately before us, 
rose the New Church building near Gray’s Inn 
Lane, and her rival the Kirk erecting for that 
singular-eyed, bush-headed, wan-faced idol of 
eloquence after his own kind, Irving.” 

The reference to Voelker’s pre-existing 
gymnasium in Marylebone is interesting, as 
this was evidently a rival to the “ Gym- 
nase’? of M. P. G. Hamon, established at 
26, St. James’s Street, in 1824. 

In 1827 there was published by the last 
named ‘Manuel ou Cours d’Exercices de 
Gymnastique.’ This scarce pamphlet has 
an exceedingly interesting folding frontis- 
piece, showing the interior of the Gymna- 
sium at 26, St. James’s Street. The fact 
that it was ‘‘ designed and drawn on stone 
by R. Seymour, and printed by W. Day, 
59, Gt. Queen St.,”’ enhances its importance. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





PROVINCIAL BOOKSELLERS, SEVENTEENTH 
CrentuRy.—There have been several lists of 
provincial booksellers in ‘N. & Q.,’ and I 
think the one printed below is quite equal 
in interest to any previously published. It 
is found at the end of 

“* Bromfield (M.).—A brief discovery of the.... 
Scurvy....whereunto is added a short account of 
those....Pills called Pilulae in omnes Morbos : 
or, Pills against all diseases. London, Printed in 
the Year 1685.”’ 4to. 





In the long list of agents for these wonder- 
ful pills, among mercers, grocers, “linnen- 
drapers,” ‘‘barbar-chyrurgeons,” &c., book- 
sellers and stationers take quite a prominent 
place. I have omitted the word ‘“ book- 
seller” in each entry, but have included any 
additional description or address. Where 
the agent is described as a “stationer,” that 
is the way it stands in the list, and not 
** bookseller.”’ 

1685. 

Alisbury.—Matthias Dagnal. 

Worcester.—John Philips (and Postmaster). 

Banbury.—John Ball (Stationer, against the 
Shambles). 

Hereford.—Richard Hunt. 

Daventry.—Obed Smith. : 

Harborow.—Thomas Ratten (and at his shops 
in Lutterworth and Kettering). 

Derby.—Thomas Cadwell. 

Warington.—Widow Tomlinson (and at her 
shop in Leverpool). ; 

Manchester.—Ralph Shelmerdine (Stationer) 

Canterbury.—Rest Fenner. 

Chatham.—Tho. Heaviside (and Scrivener, near 
‘The Sun ’’). ; 

Mosbrough, near Cookoo’s Haven.—Tho. Robins 
(and at his shops in Chesterfield and Sheffield). 

Lichfield, Burton-upon-Trent, Tamworth, Wol- 
verhampton.—William Bailey. 

Leverpool.—Tho. Gerrard. ‘ 

Nantwich.—Humphrey Page (Stationer). 

Leicester.—Francis Ward. : 

Glocester.—Samuel Palmer (and at his shop 
near the Tolsey in Tewksbury). 

Dublin.—John North, against the Tolsel. 

R. A. PEDDIE. 

St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


LINKS BETWEEN THALLIUM AND THE. 
Great PLacuE.—Since his father had lived 
for many years in Hammersmith, we _ven- 
tured to invite the distinguished President 
of the Royal Society (Sir William Crookes, 
O.M.) to distribute the prizes at the Latymer 
Upper School in December last. ; 

He very obligingly consented, and in the 
course of a most interesting and useful 
address gave some particulars which, I 
think you will agree with me, ought to find a 
record in ‘N. & Q.’ I therefore send the 
following extract :— 

‘*T feel a special interest in your school and in 
Hammersmith—firstly, because of the great 
interest my father took as a trustee in the early 
years of the Latymer School, and secondly,. 
because much of my early work in science was. 
done in the suite of chemical and physical labora- 
tories which my father built for me about 1850 in 
the garden of Masbro’ House. It was there I 
carried oyt the preparation of the element Thal- 
lium. For this discovery I was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and received a Royal medal. 
Whilst we lived at Brook Green I made the 
acquaintance, through my father, of one of the 
most celebrated inhabitants of Hammersmith— 
Professor (afterwards Sir Charles) Wheatstone. LI 
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used to walk frequently from Brook Green to the 
Professor’s house near the Bridge, and I spent 
memorable evenings with him, discussing the 
latest science problems, and listening to words 
of wisdom addressed by a man of his supreme 
eminence to a mere youth of twenty. I owe much, 
very much, to these interviews and discussions 
with Sir Charles Wheatstone. Some one says we 
cannot be too particular in the choice of our 
parents! I was blessed in my selection. To 
speak of my father reminds me of a link with the 
past which it may interest you to hear. My 
father died in 1884, aged 92, after forty years’ 
residence in this parish. He often told me that 
when a boy he heard from his great-grandmother, 
then over 100, incidents connected with the great 
Plague of London, 1665— incidents related to her 
by her grandfather, who himself was smitten by 
the plague. He was one of the three survivors at 
Staveley in Derbyshire, where the plague was 
conveyed by refugees from London. He died in 
1729, aged 90; nis life overlapped that of my 
great-great-grandmother by nineteen years. Her 
life overlapped my father’s by twenty-two years, 
so that this is a case of a bridge of only two arches 
carrying me back to the great Plague of 1665.” 


WILLIAM BULL. 


SPonce. (See 1 S. iii. 390; 10 S. xii. 30.) 
—‘* When was the sponge of commerce 
first known in England?” was asked 
at the above references, in almost the same 
words, with an interval of fifty-eight years, 
in each case without result. Accident- 
ally, I have seen a probable answer in 
‘De Compositione Medicamentorum,’ by 
Seribonius Largus, who was military surgeon 
in Britain in the campaign of 43 a.D. Within 
the next five years he wrote his book, which 
has many references to the use of sponges, 
with hot, cold, and salt water, with 
vinegar, &c. (see recipes XX., XLITI., XLVI., 
&c.). Let one quotation, as to nose- 
bleeding, suffice: ‘‘Erumpit e naribus 
sanguis....Proderit ergo aqua frigida vel 
posea subinde aspergere totam faciem, vel 
spongia refrigerare.’’ This collection is full 
of good and interesting things, such as the 
therapeutic use of electricity (in the only 
form then available, so far as we know) for 
headache and for gout. ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


“‘A SCARBOROUGH WARNING.”’—By this 
time every one must know the significance of 
this expression, which is that of no warning at 
all. Let me instance a present-day example 
of its fitness in the unexpected shelling by 
Germans of the ‘‘ Queen of Watering- 
places °} on Wednesday, 16 Dec., 1914. In 
his ‘ History of Scarbrough,’ Joseph Brog- 
den Baker notes that the sudden surprise of 
the castle in 1554 “ gave rise to the proverb 
known as Scarbrough warning ” (p. 69). 

St. SwWITHIN. 





WILLIAM CAXTON AND BisHop DouGLas.— 
Caxton translated the ‘ Aineid’ from the 
French in 1490. See the ‘D.N.B.,’ 388/2, 
item 68. Douglas, in his ‘ Proloug of the 
Fyft Buik,’ comments severely on this 
performance :— 

Now harkis sportis, mirthis, and mery playis, 
Full gudlie pastance on mony syndry wayis, 
Endite by Virgile, and heir by me translait, 
Quhilk William Caxtoun knew neuir all his dayis ; 
For, as I said tofoir, that man forvayis [blunders] ; 
His febill prois [prose] been mank and mutilait ; 
Bot my propyne [outpouring] coym fra the pres 
ut hait, 
Vnforlatit [fresh], not jawyn [emptied] fra tun to 


un, 
In fresche sapour new fro the berrie run. 
(1513, ed. Small, 1874, pp. 221-2.) 


“The pres ” is here the wine-press, not the 
printing-press, for the Bishop’s vigorous 
translation was not printed until 1553, and 
then incorrectly. 

‘* As I said tofoir,’” quoth Douglas. He 
had fallen foul of Caxton in his first Prologue 
(td., pp. 10-11) :— 

The namis of peple or citeis bene so bad 
Put by this Caxtoun, that, bot [unless] he had 
bene mad, 

The fluid of Touyr for Tibir he had nocht write ; 
All men ma knaw thair he forvait [blundered] 
quite. 
For sickerlie, les than [unless] wyse autouris lene 

[lie], 

Enee saw neuir Touyr with his ene, 

For Touyr devides Grece from Hungarie, 
And Tibir is chief fluide of Italie : 

Touyr is kend ane grane [fork] of that rever 
In Latyne hecht Danubium or Hester. 


He goes on to say that Caxton is “‘na mair 
lyke Virgill, [than] the owle resemblis the 
papyngay.” 

This note is sent for the sake of those 
many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who have not 
access to the Douglas translation. 

RIicHARD H. THORNTON. 


‘ 


XANTHUS, EXANTHE, ExHAantUs.—Long 
ago I noted this curious passage in Otes’s 
‘Sermons on St. Jude,’ printed 1633, but 
preached thirty years earlier :— 

‘* As the sweet river Hippanus is made bitter 
when it passeth the pole Exanthe ; like the bitter 
water spoken of in the booke of Numbers. So 
are men made worse by bad company.” 

‘The pole Exanthe ’ was something of a 
puzzle. But now I find “‘Exhantus,” which 
should be Exanthus, in Bishop Douglas’s 
‘ Eneados,’ fo. xx 6 (1553), and ‘‘ the flude 
Exhantus”’ is the Xanthus. The river 
Hippanus I have not been able to trace. 
Ricwarp H. THORNTON. 
8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 
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Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


* GuIvE TO IrisH Fiction.’—I am engaged 
upon the second edition of my ‘ Guide to Irish 
Fiction,’ the first edition of which appeared 
in 1910 (Longmans). I have a list of novels 
of Irish interest about which I have not yet 
been able to obtain any information. I 
should be grateful to any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
who would send me particulars of these 
books, or communicate with me direct, so 
that I might write to them personally and 
invite their kind co-operation. I should 
also be most grateful to any who happen to 
possess copies of my first edition, if they 
would point out any mistakes and omissions 
in it. 

Blackburne (E. O.) [Miss Casey].—Any of her 
stories. 

Buchanan.—The Peep-o’-Day Boy. A _ Ro- 
mance of ’98. 

Burke.—A Cluster of Shamrocks. 

Butt (Isaac).—Children of Sorrow. 

Chapman.—Some Time in Ireland. 

Colthurst.—Irrelagh. 

Craig.—Lanty Riordan’s Red Light. 

Crawford (Mrs. )—Lismore. 

Crommelin.—Black Abbey. 

Cusack (M. F.).—Tim O’Halloran’s Choice. 

Flynaham.—Kathleen. 

Furlong (T.).—Tales of Low Life. 

Goodrich (‘ Peter Parley.’’).—Tales about Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Greer.—Three Wee Ulster Lassies. 

STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 

Milltown Park, Dublin. 


(To be continued.) 


‘THE THEATRE OF THE Wortp.’—A 
book with the title, 

“The Theatre of the World, or a prospect of 
Humane [sic] Misery. Wherein is set forth an 
ample discourse of those numerous and unavoid- 
able calamities which are the inseparable attend- 
ants of mankind from the cradle to the tomb. 
Composed first in Latin by Peter Boyatuan, a 
Briton by birth, and afterwards done into French 
by himself. Whereunto is added a brief dis- 
course of the dignity and excellency of man. 
Translated into English by G. R. Licensed 
Sept. 14, 1678, W. Jane. London, printed for 
R. Bentley and M. Magnes in Russell-Street, 
Covent-Garden, 1679,” 
has lately come into my possession. I am 
unable to find any account either of it or its 
author or translator in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ Lowndes, or the 
Catalogue of the British Museum Library, 





which last a friend has searched at my 
request. Perhaps some of your readers 
can assist me. My copy is in 18mo, and 
has a note by a previous owner giving the 
translator's name as Giles Rose, and the 
following unsigned note :— 

“Dedicated to James Betoun, Archbishop of 
Glasgow. I havea copy of this book in Latin and 
another in French. This English translation is 
more rare than the original. There was also a 
translation by John Alday. Burton’s ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy ’ has received hints from this work.” 
Preceding this note are the words: ‘“‘ Note, 
on fly-leaf before rebinding, in the hand- 
writing of the late Principal Lee,’ and 
below, “‘ Copied Aug*., 1860. W. 5S.” 

L. A, W. 

Dublin. 


QuEEN HenrietTA Maria’s ALMONER, 
1633.—Who was Queen Henrietta Maria’s 
High Almoner in 1633? In that year Queen’s 
College paid 11. 18s. 7d. “pro convivio ad 
excipiendum summum reginz Mariz eleemo- 
synarium parato sexto die Julii”; and 
1l. 10s. ‘‘ pro chirothecis eidem et sacellano 
datis.”» Wood (‘ Annals,’ ed. Gutch, II. i. 
392) says that ‘“‘ the Queen’s Almoner ” was 
present on 6 July, 1633, at Peter Heylyn’s 
disputations for D.D. when Dr. Prideaux, the 
professor, ‘‘ let fall some passages in moderat- 
ing’ to which exception was taken. Cros- 
field, in his (unpublished) diary, under the 
same date, speaks of “the French abbot, 
almoner to y® Queen.” 

JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


BEAMISH.—Can any one give me the dates 
of the birth and death of H. H. Beamish, 
an Evangelical preacher in Conduit Street ? 
He lived into the fifties of last century. 

G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


Woops’s Views IN Lonpon. (See 1158. 
viii. 293.)}—I have a book, the title-page 
of which agrees with the particulars given 
by Mr. Hum»usreys, but there is no date. 
The volume, bound in red cloth, is lettered 
on the outside ‘London and its Environs.’ 
The vignette title (the Monument) is headed 
‘Holmes’s Views in London, Westminster, 
and their Vicinities’: this section contains 
35 plates. The second part consists of 
33 plates, besides the vignette title (view of 
London), - headed ‘ Select Illustrated Topo- 
geaphy of Thirty Miles Around London.’ 
The first part includes the Exhibition of 1851. 
Is this a reissue of the 1838 edition, and is my 
copy complete as regards number of plates ? 

J. ARDAGH. 
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ConTARINE Famity.—Thomas Campbell, 
in his ‘ Specimens of the British Poets,’ vol. vi. 
p. 252, writing of the Rev. Thomas Contarine, 
the benevolent uncle of Oliver Goldsmith, 
has the following paragraph :— 

“This benevolent man was descended from 
the Contarini of Venice. His ancestor, having 
married a nun in his native country, was obliged 
to fly with her into France, where she died of the 
smallpox. Being pursued by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, Contarini came to England, but the Puri- 
tanical manners which then prevailed having 
afforded him but a cold reception, he was on his 
way to Ireland, when, at Chester, he met with a 
young lady of the name of Chaloner, whom he 
married.” 

Can any one furnish more exact par- 
ticulars of this marriage ? The Chaloner 
family is an old-established one in the city, 
but reference is sought to the actual date 
at which, and the church where, this cere- 
mony took place. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


“Cote” : “‘Cooxe.’”’—In the building of a 
ship in 1296 at Newcastle the following are 
among the expenses (‘ Acc. Exch., K.R.,’ 
5/20, m. 4) :— 

“In folio extaminis ad cooperiendum capita 
clauorum ante picturam .iiij.d....In Cole ad 
dealbandum Castrum ante picturam faciendam 
-liij.d. In vna libra de azure empta. .iiij.s. In 
duabus libris de Vermelyon emptis. .ij.s.....In 
ij. libris iij. quarteriis et dimidia de orpiment 
»XXiij.d. 

“In ouis ad Glayr pro orpymento distemper 
ando .j.d. 

“In Cole ad dealbandum Hurdeciam cum ouis 
ad Glayr .vij.d.” 

And in the Norwich Sacrist’s Roll of 1390-91 
is a payment in the “ vestiarium ” 

“Pro Coole pro starchyng .viij.d.” 

Does this mean ‘‘size”’ ? 
Palsgrave, in 1530 (p. 270/2), gives :— 


** Syse for colours, colle de cvir.”’ 
Q. V. 


GREGENTIUS ARCHIEPISCOPUS T'EPHRENSIS 
was the author of a dialogue with a Jew, 
published at Paris in 1586. Is anything 
known of him? What is the modern name 
of his see ? W. E. B. 


ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS AS DEAcoNs.—I 
have been told, on authority which seemed 
good, that the late Bishop Creighton said 
in conversation that the sovereign of Eng- 
land, as such, is a subdeacon of the Catholic 
Church, and that during the life of Queen 
Victoria (who, however, survived the Bishop 
by a few days) the vestments of a sub- 
deacon were always kept ready for her use 





at a certain church in Rome. Is there any 
foundation for this idea? The only thing 
the least like it that I have been able to 
find is that the medizeval Roman Emperor 
at his coronation was ‘‘ ordained a sub- 
deacon”’ (Bryce, ‘Holy Roman Empire,’ 
chap. vii.). Lucia PARKER. 


FREDERICK HERVEY, BisHop oF DERRY.— 
Ishould be most grateful for any information 
from private sources with regard to Fre- 
derick Hervey, Bishop of Derry, fourth 
Earl of Bristol (born 1730, died 1803). He 
was a voluminous letter-writer, and if any 
one possessing letters from, to, or about this 
remarkable man would kindly communicate 
with me it would be a great help, as I am 
collecting material to write his life. 

WitiiaM 8. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 

12, Portman Street, W. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain further informa- 
tion concerning the parentage and career of 
the following Old Westminsters: (1) Charles. 
Radcliffe, D.D., who was Chaplain of Trin- 
Coll., Camb., 1571-83. (2) Henry Radley of 
Trin. Coll., Camb., B.A. 1661/2. (3) Henry 
Rainsford of Trin. Coll., Camb., D.D. 1630. 
(4) Henry Ramsay of Ch. Ch., Oxon, B.A. 
1639, son of Robert Ramsay of London. 
(5) James Ramsay of Trin. Coll; Camb., M.A. 
1707, son of James Ramsay of South Shoe- 
bury, Essex. (6) Matthew Randolph of 
Ch. Ch., Oxon, M.A. 1712, son of Francis: 
Randolph of London. (7) John Raphson, 
K.S. 1701. (8) Joseph Ratford, K.S. 1671. 
(9) William Rawlin, K.S. 1755, son of 
William Rawlin of London. (10) Edward 
Raynes of Trin. Coll., Camb., M.A. 1742, som 
of Edward Raynes of Besthorpe, Notts. 

G. F. R. B. 


JOHN 'TOWERS, BisHoP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
—Whom and when did he marry? The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lvii. 90, does not give the 
required information. G. F. R. B. 


Earty Forms oF WRESTLING.—A recent 
reference in ‘ N. & Q.’ concerning a proposed 
Amphitheatre in London, as described in the 
Tanner Manuscripts at the Bodleian Library, 
mentioned a list of sports and entertain- 
ments to be given before the King, circa 
1620, and included ‘‘ Wrestling in oyled 
skynne.”’ Did this form of sport originate 


in this country or abroad, and to what date 
may it be first attributed ? The editor of a 
London sporting contemporary informs me 
that in those ancient days the wrestlers were 
as nearly as possiblenaked. The application 
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of oil to their bodies was probably due 
to desire to prevent the chance of being 
“pinched ”’ painfully. In later times the 
anointing with oil was followed by a sprink- 
ling with sand, which neutralized to a large 
extent the effects of the oil, and made the 
hold with the fingers more painful to the 
skin than if nothing had been applied to it. 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


JONATHAN ForRBES AND WHITERILL, 
SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICS.—Who was the 
Forbes mentioned by Victor Hugo in his 
‘William Shakespeare’ as a critic and 
possibly biographer of Shakespeare ? I can 
trace no reference to him in any other 
author. Hugo says of him :— 

1. That Forbes declares that Shakespeare 
had New Place built, whereas Whiterill 
says that he bought it. 

2. That Mlle. Violetti, Garrick’s wife, says 
that her husband lost the manuscript of 
Forbes. 

3. That Forbes, in the manuscript which 
Warburton saw, and which Garrick lost, 
says that Shakespeare used magic, and that 
the small portion that is of value in his works 
was dictated to him by a spirit. 

4. That Forbes declares that ‘ Shake- 
speare has talent for neither tragedy nor 
comedy. His tragedy is artificial, and his 
comedy simply instinctive.” 

5. That Forbes, the seventeenth-century 
critic, says: ‘‘As for the witches in ‘Mac- 
beth,’ nothing equals the foolishness of such 
a scene.” 

6. That Jonathan Forbes says: ‘Totus 
in antithesi.”’ 

I can likewise find no trace of Whiterill, 
whom Hugo mentions once only, in this 
connexion with Forbes regarding New Place. 

G. D, 


PuncTuaTION: 1Ts ImporRTANCE.—In The 
Grand Magazine for September, 1906, p. 82, 
it was stated :— 

‘* The misplacement of a full-stop was the cause, 
it is said, of the Jameson Raid : ‘ It is under these 
circumstances that we feel constrained to call 
upon you to come to our aid should disturbance 
arise here,’ where the full-stop was placed after 
‘aid ’ instead of after ‘ here.’ ’ 

Is this a fact ? Are there other instances 
in modern history of careless punctuation 
causing mistakes or misunderstanding, or 
of intentional ambiguity, such as the 
“ Edwardum occidere nolite timere bonum 
est,’’ said to have been the message of Isa- 
bella to the gaolers of Edward II. ? 

G. H. JoHNson. 





Vicars OF WoMBOURNE.—Can any one 
give me information concerning the parent- 
age or history of the following Vicars of 
Wombourne, co. Staffs ? 

William Lynde, Vicar 1555. Will proved 
P.C.C. May, 1555. ' 

Anthony Hammett, Vicar 1603. Died 
1632 at Wombourne. 

Thomas Willesly, M.A., of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. Instituted 1652. Ejected by 
the Act of Uniformity, 1662. 

W. E. GIBBONS. 

Wombourne, Staffs. 


BioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be much obliged for a few bio- 
graphical details of (1) Francesco Maria, 
Cardinal de Medici, circa 1700. (2) Theophil 
Christian Unger, a German clergyman and 
bibliographer, d. 1719. (3) James Dover 
and (4) Thomas Ilive, London printers, 
circa 1705. (5) Lewis Way, interested in 
the conversion of the Jews, circa 1815. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

74, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


HENRY GREGORY OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
—Is anything known of the above Henry 
Gregory ? I possess a very old portrait of 
him (line engraving), without date, standing 
up, smoking his pipe, with table to the 
right, upon which is a china mug with the 
following inscription beneath: “ Henry 
Gregory of Glocesier.”’ 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


WHEN WERE THE TREES 
Cut Down?—I suppose the author of 
‘Science from an Easy Chair’ (Second 
Series) must have a knowledge of some 
facts that will support his assertions. I 
have not read the bulk of the book, either 
in the original articles or in their reprinted 
form, but to a Devonshire man it is very 
curious, not to say amazing, to read on 


“It is, however, in cutting down and burning 
forests of large trees that man has done the most 
harm to himself and the other living occupants 
of many regions of the earth’s surface. We can 
trace these evil results from more recent examples 
back into the remote past. The water supply of 
the town of Plymouth was assured by Drake, 
who brought water in a channel from Dartmoor. 
But the cutting down of the trees [the italics are 
my own] has now rendered the great wet sponge 
of the Dartmoor region, from which the water was 
drawn all the year, no longer a sponge. It no 
longer ‘holds’ the water of the rainfall, but, in 
consequence of the removal of the forest and the 
digging of ditches, the water quickly runs off the 
Moor, and subsequently the whole country-side 
suffers from drought.” 


DARTMOOR : 
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From a scientific man it is amazing to see 
the implication that since Drake’s time the 
trees then composing the Forest of Dart- 
moor have been removed; while evidence 
given in the recent Local Government 
Board inquiry, which resulted in the uni- 
fication of the Three Towns, corroborated 
the everyday experience of the householders 
that in the driest of summers there has been 
in Burrator an ample supply for Ply- 
mouth’s needs, and a surplus to help her 
neighbours. Where the new idea came from 
one would like to know. W. S. B. H. 





Replies. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY. 


(11 S. x. 281, 336, 396, 417, 458, 510.) 


I FULLY admit the force of Mr. BayLry’s 
criticism of my suggestion that Henry IL., 
had quartering been common in his time, 
would have placed the gold lilies in a blue 
field in the first quarter of his shield as his 
paternal arms. What I meant, and what 
I ought to have said, was that he would 
have so placed the arms of his father, 
Geoffrey of Anjou, whatever they may have 
been. As I did not, and do not, know for 
certain what arms were borne by Geoffrey 
of Anjou, I took the liberty of treating the 
lily coat as the typical Angevin arms, while 
I certainly agree that it was not used by 
Counts of Anjou until late in the thirteenth 
century. To the subject of Geoffrey’s arms 
I will return later, though I do not think 
that it has much bearing upen my main 
argument, which is that Edward III.’s 
assumption, in the first and fourth quarters 
of his shield, of the lily coat—well recog- 
nized in his day as the arms of Anjou—was 
heraldically correct apart from any question 
of claim by him to sovereignty over France. 
As descendant in the male line of Geoffrey 
of Anjou he was clearly entitled to Geoffrey’s 
coat, if it had become hereditary, as the 
principal bearing in his quartered shield, 
and one does not well see what coat other 
than the lily one he could have taken to 
show his Angevin descent. For, as other 


correspondents have truly said, hereditary 
coats of arms had not come into regular 
use as early as Geoffrey’s time, and it 
would have been difficult for Edward to 
fix upon any twelfth-century Plantagenet 
arms which had acquired an _ hereditary 
character. He therefore, as I suggest, chose, 





to symbolize his descent from Geoffrey of 
Anjou, the arms which every one in the 
fourteenth century would recognize as the 
Angevin arms. 

Then it is said that the change made by 
Henry IV. of England, following the example 
of Charles V. of France, from semée of lilies to 
three lilies, indicates that England under- 
stood the lilies in the Royal coat to mean 
France, not Anjou; and I allow that Anjou 
did not make the change, but continued the 
coat of semée of lilies, as we see it—without 
the label gules mentioned by MR. Gat- 
BREATH, or the bordure gules referred to by 
Mr. Upat—on shields and on the surcoats 
of figures of donors of the House of Anjou, 
Louis II., and perhaps Louis III., and 
others, in the very beautiful fifteenth-century 
north window of the north transept at Le 
Mans Cathedral. To this objection I would 
answer that when, early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the claim, first raised by Edward III., 
to the French crown was being actively 
prosecuted by England, it is not improbable 
that the English change from semée to three 
lilies was made in support of that claim, the 
reason for the original assumption by Eng- 
land of the lily coat having been forgotten 
or purposely slurred over. Another, and 
perhaps more probable, explanation may be 
that both France and England made the 
change independently one of the other in 
accordance with a custom which had long 
been growing, viz., to reduce the representa- 
tion of an indefinite number of charges to 
three. A well-known example is that of 
Clare, originally chevronée, and _ subse- 
quently three chevrons. 

None of my kindly critics have yet ex- 
plained why, if claim to sovereignty over 
France was the main reason for Edward III.’s 
assumption of the lily coat, it was placed in 
that part of the shield appropriated to the 
paternal arms—the first quarter. Mr. UDAL 
indeed surmises that the explanation may 
be found in the relatively greater importance 
of France to England. Giving due weight to 
this argument, it hardly seems a sufficient 
reason for ousting a paternal coat from its 
proper place in favour of arms of assumption. 

Perhaps it may be worth consideration, 
though I admit that I am shifting my 
ground, whether the taking by Edward III. 
of the lily coat—allowing, for argument’s 
sake, that it was the arms of France, not 
Anjou, that he intended to assume—may not 
have been in respect of his maternal descent, 
and, as such, independent of, though con- 
temporaneous with, his claim to the French 
crown. If that was indeed the case, it 
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would suit my argument very well, for the 
essence of my suggestion is that the lilies in 
the English coat came there by virtue of 
ordinary heraldic usage. Whether the fact 
intended to be symbolized was descent from 
‘Geoffrey of Anjou or Edward’s Capetian 
on through his mother matters but 
ittle. 

There are, I venture to think, difficulties 
‘other than the placing of the lily coat in the 
first quarter to be got over by those who 
support the accepted explanation for Ed- 
ward’s act, viz., a claim to the French crown: 
€.g., Froissart says that after assuming the 
arms of France quarterly with England at 
the suggestion of the Flemings, as related 
by Mr. Upat, King Edward “ thenceforth 
took on him the name of the King of France, 
and so continued till he left it again by com- 
position.”” This means, I take it, till the 
‘Treaty of Bretigny, whereby King Edward 
and his son renounced “ the name and right 
to the crown of France.’”’ If the quartering 
of the lily coat by Edward was generally 
understood to be in respect of a claim to the 
French crown, why did he not cease the 
practice when he renounced that claim ? 
But is there any evidence, from seals or 
similar sources, of cessation, by Edward ITI. 
or his successors, of the use of the lily coat 
in the first and fourth quarters after it had 
once been assumed ? 

The fair inference seems to be that there 
was some reason other than a claim to the 
‘crown of France why Edward III., and 
English kings after him, placed the lily coat 
in the first quarter of their shields. What 
was that reason? I suggest Angevin de- 
scent in the male line, or possibly Edward’s 
descent on his mother’s side. Of the two I 
favour the Angevin theory as being the more 
‘consistent with the position of the lilies in 
the first and fourth quarters. 


A subject indirectly involved in this dis- 
cussion, and of extreme historical interest, 
has been introduced—the enamelled slab in 
the Museum at Le Mans, commonly attri- 
buted to Geoffrey of Anjou. As, among 
other heraldic questions, the origin of the 
lions of England is supposed to be connected 
with the arms on that slab, it becomes of 
importance to consider whether we are 
justified in accepting as correct its attribu- 
tion to Geoffrey. 

On this point reference may be made to 
an article by the late Mr. J. R. Planché, 
Somerset Herald, in vol. i. p. 29 of the 
Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion, in which he gives strong reasons for 





the belief that there were two similar enamel 
slabs in Le Mans Cathedral—-one in memory 
of Geoffrey of Anjou, and the other in 
memory of an ancestor of William d’Evereux 
or FitzPatrick, Earl of Salisbury, whose 
daughter and heiress, Ela, married William 
Longespée, illegitimate son of Henry II.— 
and that the slab in the Museum at Le Mans 
is not Geoffrey’s, but a D’Evereux’s. 

The fact that the arms on the shield borne 
by the figure at Le Mans Museum are the 
same, both as to charges and tincture, as 
those on Longespée’s monument at Salisbury 
is certainly a strong point in support of Mr. 
Planché’s view ; and if the results at which he 
arrives are correct, it seems clear that con- 
fusion caused by loss of one of the two enamel 
slabs originally in Le Mans Cathedral has 
arisen between the two. It should be men- 
tioned that Mr. Planché’s theory was that 
Longespée, on his marriage with the heiress 
of D’Evereux, assumed, as was not unusual 
in such cases, his father-in-law’s arms. 

Mr. Planché deals with the subject at 
considerable length, and to appreciate his 
arguments one must refer to the article. 
For my part, its perusal has left me with a 
strong impression that, on the whole, Mr. 
Planché made out a good case, and that the 
slab in the Museum at Le Mans should be 
ascribed rather to a D’Evereux than Geoffrey 
of Anjou, while at the same time it must be 
admitted with Mr. Planché that there are 
difficulties in the support of either claim. 

Whichever view is correct about this 
enamelled slab, I submit that my argument 
remains unaffected ; for even if the effigy 
thereon is that of Geoffrey of Anjou, and if it 
is to be accepted as evidence that gold lions, 
eight, six, four, or any other number, in a 
blue field were borne by him, still, inasmuch 
as it is common ground that in Geoffrey’s 
time hereditary arms had not come into 
general use, there was no reason why Ed- 
ward III.,~in seeking for an Angevin coat, 
should have selected that borne by Geoffrey. 

F. Sypney EDEN. 





Recent Circus (11 S. x. 313, 373, 431, 
475; xi. 14).—In connexion with this subject 
I may mention that I lived in the Hay- 
market for ten years in my youth and 
early manhood (1866-76), and that I am 
quite certain that Piccadilly began at the 
top west corner. 

I never heard lower Regent Street called 
Waterloo Place, and the two were, in fact, 
divided then, as they are now, by Charles 
Street. W. A. Frost. 
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THOMAS BRADBURY, LoRD Mayor (11 S. 
x. 490).—This Mayor does not appear to 
have been knighted, but his widow, perhaps 
from her wealth and position, is always 
entitled ‘‘ Dame.” In his will (P.C.C., 26 Ben- 
nett), dated 9 Jan., 1509/10 (1 Henry VIII.), 
he is styled Mayor. He desired to be buried 
in the Chapel of Our Lady in St. Stephen’s, 
Coleman Street, and ordered trentals of 
Masses to be said for him. The Vicar was 
to have 20s. He names his brother-in-law, 
John Josselyn, and his wife, testator’s sister ; 
his brothers (7.e., his wife’s brothers) Henry 
and Thomas Leche, and his sister Illesley 
and her daughter. His wife, Joan, was sole 
residuary legatee and one of the executors. 
He mentions that he was born at Brawkhyng 
(Braughing, Herts), and that his grandmother 
was buried at Stansted Monfitchet. A 
second will refers to his lands, and names 
Humphrey Tyrell, son of William Tyrell, and 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of testator’s 
wife; his cousin William Bradbury; John 
Leche ; and Denise Bodley, another daughter 
of his wife. The will was proved 27 Feb., 
1509/10, by Joan, the widow. 

According to the pedigrees, Joan was a 
daughter and coheir of Denis Leech (father) 
of Wellingborough ; she married (1) Thomas 
Bodley, and (2) the above Thomas Bradbury. 
By her first husband she had several children, 
including the Elizabeth and Denise named 
above ; the latter marrying Nicholas Leveson, 
of a Staffordshire family, was ancestor of the 
Dukes of Sutherland. Dame Johane Brad- 
bury’s will (P.C.C., 17 Jankyn) is dated 
2 March, 1529/30 (21 Henry VIII.). De- 
scribing herself as of London, widow of 
Thomas Bradbury, late Mayor, she desired 
to be buried with him in the Chapel of Our 
Lady in St. Stephen’s, Masses being said for 
her soul by the five orders of friars, and other 
offices being done. She left 20s. to the Vicar 
of St. Stephen's, and 4/. to those confined 
in the seven prisons of London. Other 
bequests in her long will were made to the 
sisters of Elsing Spittell ; to my Lady Reede ; 
my cousin Sir William Botiler and his wife ; 
to the Bishop of St. Asse (40s.); to my 
son-in-law Nicholas Leveson and Denise his 
wife, my daughter (lease of house at Strat- 
ford); to Guy Crafford and Joan his wife and 
their children (including Mary,a daughter) ; 
to Bradbury, son and heir of William 
Bradbury (20/. for his exhibition and learn- 
ing). She names her mother’s chamberer, 





Mrs. Roper, Barolles widow, the “‘scolemaister 
teaching gramer in Walden ” (a black cloth 
gown), various churches (including Black 
Notley, 20s.), servants, and the poor. A 





second will of the same date gives directions. 
coneerning her lands. 'The manors of Black 
Notley, White Notley, and Staunton (all 
near Braintree), which she had purchased 
from John Fortescue and Philippa his wife,. 
were left to Nicholas Leveson and Denise 
and their issue ; with remainders to Hum- 
phrey (?) Tyrell, son and heir of Elizabeth 
her daughter; Guy Crafford and Joan his 
wife, daughter of her son James Bodley, and 
issue ; John Bodley, son of James Bodley ; 
Elizabeth ‘Tyrell, daughter of William 
Tyrell. Dame Joan was sister and heir of 
John Leche, clerk, late Vicar of Cheping 
Walden, and settled a rent of 12/. from 
Willingale Spayn upon the Guild of the Holy 
Trinity in his church. The will was proved 
26 April, 1530. The inquisition taken after 
her death gives a full account of her estates, 
and says that she died 11 March, 1529/30,in 
the parish of St. Stephen, Coleman Street 
(Chancery Ing. P.M., Series II., vol. li.,. 
No, 21). J. B. 


TURTLE AND THUNDER (11 S. ix. 268, 
335; x. 217).—In further reply to Mr. 
Kumacusu Minakata and Pror. BENSLY, 
I am happy to have found in The 
Scottish Review, vol. xxxvii. pt. Ixxv. 
p. 440, an explanation :— 

“Flint or stone symbolises thunder. The 
Central American Tohil (the Kiches’ Prometheus) 
is represented by a flint, fallen from heaven, and 
producing a cloud-compelling god. Some Algon- 
quin Indians have a flint-bodied god, of the 
Bacchus type. The god Tawiscara has petrified 
blood. The Mexican water-goddesses and the 
Coptic Hathor, of the sky, are ladies of tur- 
quoise. The Pergamus black stone was bought 
by the Romans of the Second Punic War, to 
bring them luck. Kronos ate a stone, thinking. 
it was Zeus. Peasants, Scots, and others regard 
elf-arrows as thunderbolts.” 

So, in Anglesey, Llyn Cors Cerrig y Daran 
means “Lake of the Thunder Stones’ 
Marsh,” and evidently bears in its name 
reminiscences of flint, stone, and meteorite, 
such as that of Pergamus or of the Caaba in 
Mecca. The tortoise is, in Persian, the 
“stone-back,”’ sang-push. This equation, 
then, of turquoise and tortoise, of stone and 
flint, all in connexion with thunder, which, 
like the wind of 'Tannhauser, ‘‘ rocks them 
all together,” may, I hope, interest Mr. K. 
MINAKATA. H. H. JOHNSON. 


Witi1aM THOMPSON, D. 1775 (11 S. xi. 8). 
—William Thompson, of St. Catherine’s-by- 
the-Tower, was married at St. Benet, Paul’s 
Wharf, 10 June, 1742, to Martha Harvey, 
spinster. Their son William was baptized 
at St. Catherine’s, 29 May, 1743, then 
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twenty-nine days old. Their son John 
was baptized at St. Catherine’s, 24 Feb., 
1747, then aged sixteen days. Their other 
child, Deborah, does not seem to have been 
baptized at the same church. 

George Thompson died at St. Thomas, 
Madras, and administration (P.C.C.) was 
granted to his widow, Mary Elizabeth, 
6 May, 1807. G. 8. Parry. 

17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


NATHANIEL CooKE (11 S. xi. 8).—He was 
born at Bosham, near Chichester, in 1773; 
became a pupil of his uncle, Matthew Cooke, 
a London organist ; and was appointed 
organist of the parish church, Brighthelm- 
ston (Brighton). The date of his death is 
uncertain, but it was after 1820. 

Wit1t1am H. Cummincs. 


Nathaniel Cooke was born at Bosham, 
near Chichester, 1773. He studied under 
his uncle, Matthew Cooke, and became 
organist of the parish church at Bright- 
helmstone (old name for Brighton). Cooke 
died some time after 1820. He was a good 
organist, and composed the canon ‘I have 
set God always before me.’ In the ‘ Collec- 
tion of Psalms and Hymns’ some are his own 
compositions. 8. 8. 


Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians ’ gives a paragraph to Nathaniel Cooke, 
who was born at Bosham in 1773. The post 
of organist at Brighton Parish Church would 
seem to be his only title to distinction ; but 
it isstated that his ‘ Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns’ (no date given) long continued in 
favour. He may possibly be identified with 
Nathaniel Cook (sic), poulterer, 18, New 
Street, who is given in the Brighthelmstone 
Directory for 1800. G. Rickworp. 

Public Library, Colchester. 


Latinity (11 8S. x. 468, 515).—There are 
two slips in B. B.’s reply at the latter refer- 
ence. The quotation attributed to Colu- 
mella comes from Suetonius, ‘Domitianus,’ 
20, 1 :— 

**Liberalia studia imperii initio neglexit, 
quanquam bibliothecas incendio absumtas im- 
pensissime reparare curasset.” 

‘* Reparari”’ is given by some editors for 
“ reparare,’’ but the infinitive active appears 
to be preferred. 

The reference for ‘‘ Symbolos proponi,”’ 
&e., is given by Pror. Moore SmitH above 
B. B.’s reply, viz., Justin., z.e., Justinus (not 
Justinianus), ii. 12, 2. 

It should be remembered that some dic- 
tionaries, e.g., Facciolati’s, give the refer- 
ence before the quotation. The quotation, 





concerning the infinitive with “ curare,’’ 
from Columella is *‘Duces seditionum inter- 
ficere curabis,’’ ‘De Re Rustica,’ ix. 9, 7. 

Regarding the question about ‘“ poni 
curavit,” see John Gerrard’s ‘ Siglarium 
Romanum,’ 1792, where 

P.H.C.=Ponendum hic curavit, or Poni hic 
curavit, &c. 

M.H.F.C. = Monumentum heres faciundum. 
curavit, or Monumentum heres fieri curavit, &c. 

M.P.C.=Memoriam ponendam curavit, or 
Memoriam poni curavit, &c. 

The authority given for the above ex- 
amples of the passive infinitive is Ursatus, 
while Manutius is responsible for ‘“ Monu- 
mentum. hic fieri curavit.”’ 

The ‘ Siglarium’ is reproduced in Bailey’s: 
‘Facciolati’s Lexicon.’ 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


SALUTING THE QUARTER-DECK (11 S. xi. 
8).—T-he custom may possibly have arisen 
in early times from :— 

1. Relics accompanying military expedi- 
tions as aids to victory being carried aft. 

2. Respect for the sovereign, great nobles, 
and militant dignitaries of the Church who 
berthed in the attcastle, the place of honour. 

3. Flags adorned with representations, 
and also images, of patron saints. 

When William, Duke of Normandy, in- 
vaded this country his ships carried many 
relics. ‘These would have been accorded. 
an honourable position, and doubtless due: 
reverence to them was exacted by the clergy 
from the mariners and rank and file. 

Joinville in his ‘ Chronicle,’ August, 1248, 
practically places the position allotted the 
clergy in the ship in which he had embarked : 

‘* When the horses were in the ship, our master- 
mariner called to his seamen, who stood in the 
prow, and said, ‘Are you ready?’ and they 
answered, ‘ Aye, sir—let the clerks and priests. 
come forward!’ As soon as these had come: 
forward, he called to them, ‘Sing, for God’s 
sake!’ and they all, with one voice, chanted : 
‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus.’ ” 

A later passage, referring to 1254, implies 
that an altar and tabernacle had been set 
up in the ship :— 

“Then Brother Raymond went and told it to- 
the King, who was lying crosswise on the deck 
of the ship, barefoot, in his tunic only, and alk 
dishevelled—before the body of our Lord which 
was on the ship—and he lay there as one who 
fully thought to be drowned.’ 

The afterpart of a ship of war Sir Harris 
Nicolas (‘History of the Royal Navy,’ 
vol. ii. p. 169) describes as follows :— 

“Castles appear to have been only used for 
war, and to have been affixed when a merchant. 
ship was converted into a fighting vessel. Thus, 
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in 1335, the Trinity, of two hundred tons, was 
repared for war with an ‘ ofcastle, topcastle, and 
orecastle’; the ‘ofcastle’ being the aftcastle, 
and the ‘topcastle’ the ‘top’ or stage at the 
top of the mast....The forecastle was then, as 
‘since, the place where the crew usually assembled, 
whether for consultation or amusement. Speaking 
of a person on board a ship, Chaucer says ‘ he 
danced for joy on the forestage.’ ” 


That the aftcastle was the most honourable 
position, and one in which saluting would 
be the order of the day, Mr. John Hewitt 
(‘ Ancient Armour,’ vol. ii. p. 335) affords an 
instance :— 


‘** A passage of D’Orronville seems to point out 
these castles as the station of the more dignified 
portion of the army: ‘ Le duc et les autres barons 
entrerent és chasteaux des nefs et gallées, et és 
souverains estages ; et les chevaliers, les hommes 
.d’armes, et les sergens oti leur estoit ordonné.’ ”’ 


That flags adorned with representations of 
saints and also images were borne on ships 
and held in veneration Sir H. Nitolas is 
again the authority. It will be seen that 
a captured image was considered of such 
importance as to warrant its presentation to 
the King :— 


“In 1337 the St. Botolph and the Nicholas 
‘carried streamers with the images of the saints 
of those names. Before the battle of ‘ Espagnols 
sur Mer ’ in 1350, two standards and two streamers 
were issued to all the King’s ships, those called 
after saints having their effigies....Besides 
streamers containing a representation of the saint 
after whom a ship was named, his image seems 
to have been likewise on board. When Edward 
the Third embarked in his cog the Thomas in 
1350, before the battle with the Spaniards, an 
image of St. Thomas appears to have been made 
for that vessel; and an image of our Lady, which 
had been captured in a ship at sea by John de 
Ryngeborn, was carefully conveyed from West- 
minster to Eltham, and there delivered to the 
King, in February, 1376.” 

Mr. F. T. Bullen (‘ A Sack of Shakings ’) 
is of the opinion that it is the invisible 
presence of the sovereign that is saluted. 

Mr. Robert W. Neeser, Secretary Naval 
History Society, New York, replying to a 
similar query that appeared in The Mariner's 
Murror for October, 1913, gives the present 
U.S. Navy Regulation :— 

“* All officers and men, whenever reaching the 
‘quarter-deck, either from a boat, from a gangway, 
from the shore, or from another part of the ship, 
shall salute the national ensign. In making this 
salute, which shall be entirely distinct from the 
salute to the officer of the deck, the person making 
it shall stop at the top of the gangway or upon 
arriving upon the quarter-deck, face the colours, 
and render the salute, after which the officer 
of the deck shall be saluted. In leaving the 
qjuarter-deck, the same salutes shall be rendered 
in inverse order. The officer of the deck shall 
return both salutes in each case, and shall require 
that they be properly made.” 





It seems probable that the practice is a 
survival of pre-Reformation times, but that 
now, as Mr. Bullen says, it is an honour paid 
to ‘‘ the invisible presence ”’ of His Majesty. 

AITCHO. 


‘** King’s Parade.—The quarter-deck of a man- 
of-war, which is saluted on stepping on it, in 
honour of the King.’’—Ansted’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Sea Terms,’ 139, 

8. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 


AUTHOR WANTED (11 S. x. 488; xi. 13).— 
‘Hair-splitting as a Fine Art’ was pub- 
lished by Tinsley Brothers, Catherine Street, 
Strand, in 1882. G. W. E. R. 


Borstat (11 8S. x. 488; xi. 13, 35).—I 
should think the reference in ‘ A Dictionary 
of the Kentish Dialect,’ by W. D. Parish 
and W. F. Shaw, is more reliable than the 
other suggestion of Mr. Buss. The situa- 
tion of Borstal is on the heights overlooking 
the valley of the Medway, and is visible from 
the train approaching Rochester from Lon- 
don, and even more so on the Strood-Maid- 
stone branch. REGINALD JACOBS. 

6, Templar’s Avenue, Golder’s Green, N.W. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MuRDER (11 S. vi. 
249).—This crime of 1765 is surely the crime 
made use of by Bulwer Lytton in his famous 
scientific ghost-story, ‘'The Haunted and the 
Haunters,’ published in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,and is generally considered to have had 
its scene in Bloomsbury, the villain of the 
piece presumably being a sort of reincarna- 
tion of Cagliostro, or some one similar. I 
think the site of the crime has been cleared 
for British Museum alterations. 

C. V. M. OwEN. 


“ Kuitur” (11 §. x. 331, 377, 412, 452, 
517).—May I add to my former reply on 
this subject that in Eckermann’s ‘Con- 
versations of Goethe’ ‘culture’ is used, 
I believe invariably, in the large and liberal 
sense it has in the passage I quoted ? I am 
speaking of Oxenford’s version, not having 
the German by me, but I take it for granted 
that, as in the case I verified, so in all, 
Eckermann has Kultur. One or two in- 
stances of the use of the word are sufficiently 
interesting to be quoted :— 

‘“We Germans [it is Goethe who speaks] are 
of yesterday. We have, indeed, been properly 
cultivated for a century; but a few centuries 


more must elapse before so much mind and ele- 
vated culture will become universal amongst our 
people that they will appreciate beauty like the 
Greeks, that they will be inspired by a beautiful 
song, and that it will be said of them, ‘ It is long 
since they were barbarians.’’’—3 May, 1827. 
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Eckermann himself uses the word in the 
same sense, as where he says in the Intro- 
duction, “I really thought of nothing but 
poetry and art, and the higher human 
culture.” Again, soon after making the 
acquaintance of Goethe, he says :— 

“TI added, that a practical intercourse with 
Goethe would have a most favourable effect on 
my own culture”’ ; 
and he reports Goethe as saying :— 

** Dante seems to us great; but he had the 
culture of centuries behind him....Whoever will 
produce anything great must so improve his 
culture that, like the Greeks, he will be able to 
elevate the mere trivial actualities of nature to 
the level of his own mind.” 

It really seems that the word Kultur has 
deteriorated in meaning since Goethe’s 
day. Does this argue a corresponding 
deterioration of the German mind ? 

Cc. C. B. 


LuxKE Rosrnson, M.P. (11 S. xi. 9).—The 
following information about the return of 
two Luke Robinsons, both M.P.’s, may be 
of interest to Mr. LUKE N. ROBINSON :— 

Scarborough Borough, 25 October, 1645.—Sir 
Matthew Boynton, Knt. and Bart. High Sheriff 
of the County of York, and Luke Robinson, Esq., 
= Sir Hugh Chomley, Knt., and John Hotham, 

Sq. 

York County, North Riding, 20 August, 1656.— 
George Lord Ewre, Robert Lilburn, Esq., Luke 
Robinson, Esq., and Francis Lascelles, Esq. 

1658-9. Malton Borough, York.—No return 
found. On7 March, 1658/9, the above, viz., Philip 
Howard, Esq., and George Marwood, Esq., were 
declared duly elected, and another Indenture by 
which Col. Robert Lilburne and Luke Robinson, 
Esq., were returned, was ordered to be taken off 
the File—see Commons’ Journals. 

Scarborough Borough, 4 April, 1660.—Luke 
Robinson, Esq., and William Thompson, Esq. 

1741. Hedon Borough, 29 November, 1746.— 
Luke Robinson, Esq., vice George Berkeley, Esq., 
deceased. Returns amended by Order of the 
House dated 11 February, 1746/7, by erasing 
the name of Samuel Gumley and substituting that 
of Luke Robinson, Esq. 

The above are the only references to Luke 
Robinson in the Lists of Members of Parlia- 
ment since 1200. Witiram Butt. 

Hammersmith. 


None of the ordinary sources give any 
account of Luke Robinson, though I find 
that he was a Counsellor-at-Law, and elected 
a member of Parliament for the Borough of 
Hedon (Yorkshire) in 1741, but was unseated 
on petition, being accused of ‘‘ most notorious 
bribery and corruption.” At the hearing 
of the petition at the Bar of the House no 
counsel appeared on his behalf, and he was 





duly unseated. On the death of his suc- 
cessor, in 1744, a new writ was applied for, and 
Robinson was nominated, but defeated at 
the poll. In 1746 he was again defeated, 
but obtained the seat on petition, and 
retained it until 1754, when he was defeated 
once more, and he does not appear to have 
ever regained a seat for Hedon or elsewhere. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Luke Robinson was an eminent Justice 
of the Peace for Middlesex. Among the 
magistrates with whom he sat at Hicks 
Hall, John Street, Clerkenwell, was Henry 
Fielding. I have a copy of a deed, dated 
23 May, 1751, in which Henry Fielding was 
“held and firmly bound unto Thomas Lane, Esq., 
Luke Robinson, Esq., and Henry Butler Pacey, 
Esq., Justices of our Lord the King, assigned to 
keep the Peace in the county of Middlesex....in 
one hundred pounds,” 
as a surety that William Pentlow will observe 
the conditions of his appointment on being 
made Keeper of the Prison at Clerkenwell. 
Pentlow had been strongly recommended 
to the justices by Fielding, and he was 
selected in preference to one John Bland, 
a candidate of the Duke of Newcastle, who 
could neither read nor write. 

Thomas Lane, named in the bond, was 
the Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions ; he 
was also a Master in Chancery. When his 
term of office as Chairman ended, he was 
succeeded on 7 Dec., 1752, by Luke Robin- 
son. J. PaAuL DE CASTRO. 

1, Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 


A SHAKESPEARE Mystery (11 S. x. 509; 
xi. 36).—The circumstances which ST. 
SwITHIN has in mind are as follows. Some 
four or five years ago a certain Dr. Owen 
and another American gentleman, whose 
name I forget for the moment, claimed to 
have discovered in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘ Arcadia’ (1598) a cipher disclosing that 
the MS. of.Shakespeare’s plays, as well as 
that of other unpublished plays by the 
‘Bard of Avon,” were contained in sundry 
iron chests which had been buried beneath 
Chepstow Castle, but had been removed 
(for fear of fire) and deposited in a stone 
chamber under the bed of the River Wye 
near the castle. These two gentlemen came 
over to this country, and having duly 
obtained the permission of the Duke of 
Beaufort, the owner of that portion of the 
river, commenced to prosecute their re- 
searches, and claimed to have discovered in 
Chepstow Castle the handle of one of the 
chests, which, the cipher mentioned, had 
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come off during the removal. After the 
expenditure of much money and many 
weary months of labour, their researches 
were unsuccessful, and the two enterprising 
investigators returned disheartened to the 
United States. That is, briefly, my recol- 
lection of the incident. 
WILLOUGHBY MAyYcocK. 


CROOKED LANE, LonpDOoN BRIDGE (11 8S. 

x. 489).— 
_ “One of the most ancient Houses in this Lane 
is called the Leaden Porch, and belonged sometime 
to Sir John Merston, Kt., the first of Edward the 
Fourth: It is now called the Swan in Crooked 
Lane, possessed ef Strangers, and for Selling of 
Rhenish Wine.’’—Strype’s edition of Stow’s 
‘Survey of London,’ 1720, book ii. p. 185. 

“Monuments in St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane. 

“Sir John Brudge Maior 1530 gave 50 pound 
for a House, called the College in Crooked Lane : 
gt ae buried in St. Nicholas Hacon.’’—ZIbid., 
p. 

** Hard by this Saint Michael’s Church, on the 
South Side thereof, in the Year 1560, on the fifth 
of July, through the shooting of a Gun, which 
brake into the House of one Adrian Arten, a 
Dutchman, and set fire on a Firkin and Barrel of 
Gun Powder, four Houses were blown up and 
divers others sore shattered, eleven Men and 
Women were slain, and sixteen so hurt and 
bruised, that they hardly escaped with their 
Life.”’—Ibid., p. 187. 

“In 1344 a tenement called the ‘ Welhous in 
Crokedelan ’ is spoken of.” 

*** At one Mr. Packers in Crooked Lane, next the 
Dolphin, are very good Lodgings to be let, where 
there is freedom from Noise and a pretty Garden.’ 
—Advertisement, May 25, 1694.’’— ‘ London Past 
and Present,’ Wheatley and Cunningham,  s.v. 
‘ Crooked Lane,’ vol. i. p. 476. 


C. W. FIREBRACE. 


““Forwuy” (11 S. x. 509; xi. 35).— 
May not the use of this expression by 
foreigners be due to an assumption that it 
is the translation of the French pourquoi ? 
It would thus be equivalent to “ why,” not 
““because.”’ Freeman has authority for the 
use of the word, as in Julian’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Hymnology,’ p. 44, the last verse of the 
100th Psalm begins, 

For why ? the Lord our God is good, 

taken from the original text of ‘ Daye’s 
Psalter,’ 1560-61, in which the Psalm ap- 
peared for the first time. I have heard the 
expression “I ‘ll tell you for why ”’ used in 
London hy an uneducated man, and but 
for its occurrence in the Psalm would have 
suggested its having crept into the language 
through the Huguenots, owing to their 
imperfect knowledge of English. 

R. W. B. 





Op Erontans (11 8. x. 490).—(4) William 
Orby Hunter, 1761-—6.—Robert Hunter, 
Governor of Jamaica, married Elizabeth, 
only daughter and heir of Sir Tho. Orby of 
Croyland, co. Line. Baronet, and died 1734, 
leaving an only son and heir, Tho. Orby 
Hunter, M.P. tor Winchelsea, who died in 
1769. 

(7) Thomas Isherwood, 1755-62.—Ann 
Isherwood of St. Botolph, Aldgate, widow. 
Will dated in 1763; eldest son ‘Thos., 
youngest son James (P.C.C. 474 Cesar). 
James Isherwood of Aldersgate Street, 
distiller. Will dated in 1779. My brother 
Thos. of Aldersgate Street, gent., and his 
wife Susannah (P.C.C., 263 Collins). Thos. 
Isherwood of Highgate, Esq. Will proved in 
1780. My late brother James (P.C.C. 747 
Abercrombie). Henry Isherwood (probably 
a near relative) was a wealthy brewer and 
M.P. for Windsor. 

(8) Montague James, 1758—60.—Col. Mon- 
tague James of Jamaica by Mary, daughter 
and coheir of Philip Haughton, had issue : 
1. Philip, died 23 May, 1770. 2. Montague. 
3. Thomas. 4. William, died 27 Feb., 1774. 
The latter three all entered Eton in 1758. 
On succeeding to the Haughton estates they 
took that surname before their own. 

V. L. OLIVER. 

Sunninghill. 


(11 S. xi. 9.) 


Theophilus Lane.—Theophilus is a fre- 


quent name among the Lanes of Hereford, 
but only two of the name seem to fit the 
Eton entry of “ Theophilus Lane, admitted 
26 Jan., 1761, left 1763.’ One is the Rev 
Theophilus Lane, son of Canon William Lane 
of Hereford. This Theophilus died 16 June, 
1816. The date of his birth is unknown 
to me, but his father died in June, 1752. 
I have a note, however, of uncertain autho- 
rity, that Theophilus was born in 1740, in 
which case he would be too old for Eton in 
1761. The other Theophilus was the eldest 
son of "Theophilus Lane (1719-92) by 
his first wife, Juliana Rodd of the Rodd. 
This Theophilus also died in 1816. I do 
not know the date of his birth, but his 
younger brother, Robert Lane of Ryelands, 
married in 1777. 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
Donganstown, Wicklow. 


‘Tom JONES’: ITS GEO- 
x. 191, 253, 292, 


FIELDING’S 
GRAPHY (11 S. ix. 507; 


372; xi. 12).—Pror. Bensty asks whether 
Fielding’s father served at the battle of 
Malplaquet. 


As the colonel’s daughter 
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Catherine was born on 6 July, 1708; his 
daughter Ursula on 3 October, 1709; and 
his third and most distinguished daughter, 
Sarah, on 17 Nov., 1710, it may be assumed 
that at this period he had retired from 
active foreign service, although these dates 
do not absolutely preclude Col. Edmund 
Fielding’s presence at Malplaquet in Sep- 
tember, 1709. There is also clear evidence 
that either in 1709 or early in 1710 the colonel 
‘was engaged in farming operations at East 
Stower, Dorset. J. PAuL DE CASTRO. 
1, Essex Court, Temple. 


THE PyRAmID IN LONDON (11 S. x. 510).— 
I am reading the letters of M. César de 
Saussure, a Swiss gentleman who visited 
England in 1725, transiated, under the title 
‘ A Foreign View of England in the Reigns of 
George I. and George II.,’ by Madame Van 
Muyden. At p. 81 he says :— 

** Let us visit the Monument, which is not far 
off. This is a pyramid,or more properly a column, 
raised by order of Parliament at the exact spot 
where the terrible fire of 1666 broke out, by which 
about two-thirds of the City was destroyed.” 

This is probably what Sir William Temple 
meant. A. D. JONES. 

Oxford. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8. 
x. 468, 515; xi. 17).—‘ Over the Hills and 
Far Away.’—Among the ‘ Jacobite Songs 
and Ballads,’ edited by G. S. Macquoid, there 
is one on p. 36, the chorus of which is :— 

He’s o’er the seas and far awa, 
He’s o’er the seas and far awa ; 
Yet of no man we’ll stand in awe, 
But drink his health that ’s far awa. 
Another, on p. 77, has this chorus :— 
Over the seas and far awa, 
Over the seas and far awa, 
O weel may we maen for the day that’s gane, 
And the lad that’s banished far awa. 

Were these songs sung to the tune of 
‘Over the Hills and Far Away,’ and where 
ean the tune be found ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ALPHABETICAL NONSENSE: ALLITERATIVE 
JINGLES (11 S. x. 468; xi. 13).—I should be 
grateful for information as to the period and 
meaning of oneof these fireside pastimes which 
‘was evidently of political meaning, and was 
published in book-form, with coloured 
illustrations, some hundred years ago. Direc- 
tions for the game were given, and a print of 
a Georgian family seated round a fire, like 
the Primroses in ‘ Wakefield,’ solemnly 
handing a toy dog from one to another of 
the circle, and saying, ‘‘ Take this.”” Answer, 
“‘What’s this?” After which opening, 





the reply, repeated after every rime, “A 
frisking, barking lady’s lapdog,”’ led up 
through the usual sequence of twelve 
numbers. Since my childhood, sixty years 
ago, when the book, which belonged to an 
earlier generation, was loved for its pictures, 
I have wanted to understand the allusions 
in the following lines :— 
Two princes lost in a fog. 
Seven patriots, to our cost, 
In a chest of gold were lost. 
Eight sheep, including one that steers, 
Who went with Exmouth to Algiers. 
Can any reader enlighten me ? And does 
any one know of this quaint old jingle ? 
4 22 
I offer you quite a variation from those 
you have recorded. It contains alliteration 
to the extent of the first two or even three 
letters. 
One onager onsetting only on onions. 

Two twittering twins twirling twisted twine. 

Three threatening thieves thrusting through 
thorn thickets. 

Four foolish fops fondling foreign foes. 
Five fine fiddlers fingering fishes’ fins. 
Six sick sinners sitting simply silent. 
Seven sea-serpents seizing senile seals. 
j sight eerie eagles eagerly eyeing eels. 

P sma niggardly nihilists nightly nibbling nickel 
nibs. 
Ten teetotal teachers tearfully tending tents. 

Eleven elegant elephants eliminating electrical 
elements. 

Twelve tweeded tweenies tweedling twenty 


tweezers. 

’ ; H. D. Extis. 
Conservative Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 
[This seems to be a modern exercise, for which 

we suspect our correspondent himself is re- 
sponsible. ] 


“THE PIRHZUS MISTAKEN FOR A MAN” 
(11 S. xi. 9).—This, which I now learn is also 
an English saying, is quite familiar in France 
—‘‘Prendre le Pirée pour un homme ’’—and 
takes its origin from La Fontaine’s Fable VII. 
of Book IV., ‘Le Singe et le Dauphin,’ itself 
an imitation*of Afsop’s Fable LXXXVIIL., 
T1i@nxos wai Aeris, 

A dolphin, which animal is supposed to be 
very friendly to human beings, has saved, 
by receiving him on its back, a ship- 
wrecked monkey, with whom it enters into 
conversation, and inquires whether he is 
from Athens, to which the monkey replies 
that he is well known there, and he offers 
the dolphin his services and influence if 
ever it should have occasion for them. 
The dolphin goes on‘ to inquire whether he 
also knows Pireus, to which the monkey 
replies that he sees him every day, he is his 
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friend—in fact, an old acquaintance of his; 
whereupon the dolphin looks round, and at 
last, discovering its mistake, at once drops 
the monkey into the sea, and goes away 
in quest of some real human being to rescue. 
La Fontaine’s fable contains towards the 
end the following two verses :— 

Notre magot prit pour ce coup 

Le nom d’un port pour un nom d’un homme. 

H. GoupcHAUx. 
11s, Rue du Cirque, Paris. 


The equivalent is found in a French 
proverb as old as Régnier—‘“‘ Il prend Paris 
pour Corbeil, le Pirée pour un homme” ; 
with which may be compared Hamlet’s 
‘*He does not know a hawk from a hand- 
saw (hernshaw).” 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


THE SEx or Evopias (11 8S. x. 509).— 
Bishop Lightfoot in his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Philippians (p. 156) says :— 

“Both these names [Euodia and Syntyche] 
occur in the inscriptions....No instance, how- 
ever, of either Euodias or Syntyches has been 
found....But though it were possible to treat 
the words in themselves as masculine, two female 
names are clearly required here, as there is 
nothing else in the sentence to which avrais 
can be referred. Euodia and Syntyche appear 
to have been ladies of rank, or possibly deacon- 
esses in the Philippian Church.” 

Bishop Ellicott in his commentary (3rd ed., 
1865, p. 88) says :— 

‘* Special exhortation addressed to two women, 
Euodia and Syntyche ; comp. avrais, ver. 3. The 
opinion of Grot. that they are the names of two 
men is untenable ; that of Schwegler, that they 
represent two parties in the Church, monstrous.” 
To the same effect is the note of Bishop 
Moule of Durham :— 

“Both Euodia and Syntyche are known 
feminine names, and the persons here are evi- 
dently referred to as women, ver. 3.” 

The R.V. has ‘‘ Euodia and Syntyche ”’ ; 
so has the Geneva version( 1557). The 
Rheims version (1582) has “ Euchodia’ and 
Syntyché.’’ The other English versions are 
the same as the A.V., except Wiclif (1380), 
which has, ‘‘I preie encodiam and biseche 
senticen.”” Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A. 

Ambleside. 


One is almost tempted, in the last. sen- 
tence of Mr. JoHNSON’S letter, to suggest 
‘*mare’s nest ” in place of dropia. Is it really 


possible to question the sex of Euodia ? 
The name, he will .see, is so given by the 
Revisers ; and the Vulgate has the feminine 
recusative, Euodiam. How can the context 
be read as establishing the extraordinary 





contention that ‘‘ Euodias was the husband 
of Syntyche’”? On the contrary, the 
third verse, referring to the two names in 
verse 2, has the pronouns at’tais—airwves, 
making it clear that they were women. 
Sadler only confirms the general con- 
sensus of modern commentators when he 
writes: ‘Very probably these were two 
leading women, who, by their variance, were 
keeping up a division in the Church.” 
8. R. C. 


JoHN McGowan, PUBLISHER (11 S. viii. 
488).—As no reply to this question has 
appeared, perhaps a partial answer may 
be acceptable. John McGowan, stereotype 
printer, &c., of 16, Great Windmill Street, 
is in the London Directories from 1825 to 
1845. The investigation upon which I was 
engaged when I noted the above did not 
extend beyond those years; it is therefore 
probable that the name will be found in 
earlier and later editions. Leo C. 


“ QUITE A FEW ”’ (11 S. x. 487).—I think 

I can supply a further variant of this phrase. 
Some years ago the house I lived in was 
suddenly invaded by a number of beetles, 
which, after favouring us with their com- 
pany for some weeks, departed as suddenly 
as they came, their tribal motto evidently 
being 

Show his eyes and grieve his heart, 

Come like shadows, so depart. 
During this visitation I asked a housemaid 
whether they had invaded her pantry. She 
said, ‘‘ Yes.” I asked, “Many?” She 
answered , ‘‘O yes, sir, quite a nice few!”’ 
This felicitous phrase struck me as almost 
a compensation for the visit of the black- 
beetles. W. S—r. 


Lorp: USE OF THE TITLE WITHOUT TER- 
RITORIAL ADDITION (11 S. x. 448, 498).—Sir 
HERBERT MAXWELL says that when an earl’s 
title consists of his family name there is 
always some territorial addition to follow 
it. I do not remember hearing any terri- 
torial addition to the title “‘ Earl Cadogan.’” 
Is there one ? J. Foster Parmer. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


“*CousaMaH ” (11 S. xi. 7).—According 
to Eha’s ‘ Behind the Bungalow’ (London, 
1911), 

“Mrs. Smart bewailed the bygone day when 
every servant in her house was a government 
chupprassee except the khansamah and a Portu- 
guese ayah.’’—P. 70. 

Where did Mrs. Smart state this ? 
: L. L. K. 
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Str Everarp Dicsy’s LEtrers (11 S. xi. 
8).—Though I can give no help to B. M. as 
to the present possessor of Sir E. Digby’s 
letters, it may be of interest to him to recall 
this reference to them by Archbishop Tillot- 
son. In his sermon on 5 Nov., 1678, before 
the House of Commons, he says :— 

‘Sir Everard Digby, whose very original 
Papers and Letters are now in my hands, after he 
was in prison and knew he must suffer, calls it 
[the Plot] the best Cause: and was extremely 
troubled to hear it Censured by Catholicks and 
Priests, contrary to his expectation, for a great 


sin.” S. RB. C. 


Name OF Pray WANTED (11 S. xi. 7).— 
The play in which Mr. G. V. Brooke appeared 
as Philip of France was ‘ Marie de Meranie,’ 
a tragedy by Westland Marston, produced 
at the Olympic Theatre, then under the 
management of Mr. Farren, 4 Nov., 1850, 
the part of Marie de Meranie being acted by 
Miss Helen Faucit. For accounts of the 
performance see Mr. . J. Lawrence’s 
excellent ‘ Life of G. V. Brooke’ and West- 
land Marston’s ‘ Our Recent Actors.’ 

Won. Dovetas. 





Motes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
—Su—Subterraneous. (Volume IX.) By C. T. 
Onions. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 2s, 6d.) 


Nor specially interesting philologically, this 
section has a very high philosophical and _ his- 
torical interest. It is a striking observation what 
a large body of human theory has found expression 
by the help of the notion ‘“‘ under” or “ from 
under,” expressed by the convenient Latin 
syllable sub. One may notice from several points 
of view in a perusal of these columns how prone 
the human mind is to occupy itself with the idea, 
or rather the inkling, of something behind or 
beneath upon which the visible or the ostensible 
stays itself, and to which, as such, it is more or 
less accidental. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether any more fruitful conception, any richer 
mode of relation between objects, could be cited 
than that of the movement or the station of one 
thing beneath another. It is, of course, only in 
small part illustrated in this particular alpha- 
betical group. The article on the prefix itself is 
the longest, and also one of the best of its kind, in 
the Dictionary. The extended use of sub asa prefix 
to form new words with words of English origin was 
liveliest from the eighteenth century onwards; but 
we are reminded that the first instances of it occur 
in the fifteenth century. A rather early example is 
also a curious one—Defoe’s use of ‘‘ sub-cash ”’ 
for a deposit of cash at a branch bank (1705) ; 
another is ‘“‘ sub-head,” quoted from a letter of 
1588 ; an ugly one, “ subshrub,”’ seems to date 
from 1843. As prefixed to adjectival words in 
the sense of “ partially ” or ‘“‘ incompletely,” we 
notice the first instances are medical from 1530— 
“ subpale,” “‘subrufe ”’; adjectives denoting other 





qualities than colour seem to have been so modi- 
fied from about the middle of the following century. 
“Subaltern’’ is an article we noted as well com- 
piled ; it includes, by the way, from ‘ Luria,’ 
Browning’s contribution to the question of the 
pronunciation of the word: ‘‘ How could sub- 
alterns like myself expect Leisure to leave or 
occupy the field ? ” 

Words of ecclesiastical or theological import 
are numerous, and besides the outstanding ones 
we get such stray examples of minor interest as 
“‘subchanter”’ (a title for a vicar-choral still 
used. at York), “submortuarian,” ‘“ subordina- 
tionism.”’ 

De Quincey seems to be the earliest inventor of 
that mighty and much-including word ‘“ sub- 
conscious ” ; and Ward’s article in ‘ The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ (1886) is quoted for the first 
use of “ subliminal ”’ as a translation of Herbart’s 
“unter der Schwelle.’’ ‘‘Subdue,’”’ as we are 
informed in the Prefatory Note, is the one word 
which has presented real etymological difficulty, 
not to be satisfactorily solved. 

The easiest derivations are, as might be ex- 
pected, those of scientific words, which, by the 
nature of the case, have remained restricted to 
their original meaning. It is remarkable how 
early many of these occur, and how well some 
have held their own. The important articles on 
words of a great range of meaning—“ subject,” 
‘* subscribe,” ‘‘ subsist,” ‘‘ substance ’’ — with 
those on their derivatives, are adequately com- 
piled and arranged: no slender praise. The last 
in particular struck us as admirable. A good 
example of the treatment of a word of historical 
interest is ‘“‘ subsidy.’”’ We observed several 
words which testified to the closeness of the 
compilers’ reading, of which we may instance 
* submonish ” and “‘ sublevaminous.”’ 

The section contains altogether 658 main words, 
and, with combinations and compounds, 1,853 
words in all. 


Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1915. By Sir 
Bernard Burke and Ashworth P. Burke. 

(Harrison & Sons, 2/. 2s. net.) 

‘ BuRKE ’ is, as usual, well up to date, the death 
of Sir John Barker on the 16th of December being: 
recorded in the text ; also that of Sir H. F. Grey 
who died on the 17th of the same month. 

Mention, too, is made of the honours givem 
by our King on his recent visit to France: the 
Order of Merit to Sir John French, the Garter 
to the King of the Belgians, the Bath to General 
Joffre, and the St. Michael and St. George to other 
French generals. All the D.S.O.’s, as well as the. 
names of the brave soldiers upon whom the. 
Victoria Cross was bestowed up to the 19th of: 
December, are likewise included. For the first 
time, Indian soldiers, as promised at Delhi, were. 
among the recipients of this precious emblem, 
of valour. 

Among the twelve peerages created during the 
year, one is of interest to the world of nee—. 
that of Mr. Walter Cunliffe, who, with a good sense. 
which is more usual than was formerly the case, 
does not change his name with the title. Among 
the thirty-five peers who, have died are to be 
noted the Duke of Argyll, the Canadian statesman 
Lord Stratheona, and Earl Roberts. 

No fewer than fifty-seven baronets have died 
since the Ist of December, 1913, eight of these 
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having been killed in action. In three cases the 
succession has passed twice during the year. 
‘The editor remarks: “This is surely without 
parallel.” 

In 1913 three new sees were created, and have 
mow been filled by the appointment of the Right 
Rev. John Edwin Watts-Ditchfield to Chelmsford ; 
‘the Right Rev. Henry Bernard Hodgson to St. 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich; and the Right Rev. 
Leonard Hedley Burrows to Sheffield. 

At the present time one turns with interest 
to the list of foreign titles of nobility borne by 
(British subjects. Of these there are forty-four, 
‘a fourth of them being German. Among them 
we note that of Metaxa: ‘‘ Ever since the con- 
quest of Cephalonia by the Venetians the 
Metaxa family (of ancient Venetian descent) had 
been the most powerful and influential house in 
the island. The title of Count was conferred by 
ithe Venetian Republic upon Capt. Anzolo Metaxa 
and all his male descendants on July 5th, 1691.”’ 
His father commanded the corps of Cephaloniotes 
at the siege of Candia against the Ottomans in 
1658, and at the reconquest of Santa Maura he 
‘commanded the troops raised by his sons; he 
was also present at the siege of Nauplia, 1686-7, 
when his sons greatly distinguished themselves. 
‘The O’Gormans, a branch of the sept descended 
from Cathoir Moir, King of Leinster, through his 
second son, Daire Barrach, derived their name 
from Gorman, chief of the sept. The title of 
Roman Count was conferred on Ferdinand O’Gor- 
man in 1882. He is the titular guardian of the 
tombs of the Imperial House of Austria in the 
ducal chapel in Nancy. ’ 

Three Royal dukes have German titles: the 
Duke of Connaught, who is also Duke of Saxony 
and Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha; the Duke 
of Albany, Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha ; 
and the Duke of Cumberland, whose only sur- 
viving son was married on the 25th of May, 1913, 
to the only daughter of the German Emperor. 

‘Burke’ is now in its seventy-seventh year, and, 
rightly enough, becomes year by year more 
portly. This year it is increased by sixty-six 
pages, which now nearly number three thousand. 
We can well understand the editor telling us that 
the task set him this year has been a heavy one, 
for “‘he has found it necessary to rewrite a 
great number of the pedigrees in the light of 
modern research.” Ile has also been confronted 
in the last five months with the rapid succession 
of events due to the war. We congratulate him 
on having so successfully overcome all his diffi- 
culties. Wemust add one word as to the get- 
up of the massive volume: both paper and print 
make it a pleasure to turn over its pages. 


Who’s Who, 1915. (A. & C. Black, 15s. net.) 


LIKE all the other annuals, ‘Who’s Who’ be- 
comes more bulky year by year, and now, in its 
sixty-seventh year, its pages number 2,376, against 
2,314 last year. We would suggest that a list 
should be given each year of the new names 
added to the body of the work: this might 
recede the Obituary. The losses by death to 
fiteratare and science include the Duke of Argyll, 
‘Sir Robert Ball, S. R. Crockett, Dr. Ginsburg, 
Edward Marston, Edith Sichel, and Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. The death of our valued contri- 
butor Col. Prideaux occurred too late to be noticed, 

. so his name still appears among the living. 





The editor advises the use of the companion 
volume, ‘ Who ’s Who Year-Book,’ which can be 
purchased for one shilling. In its tables are to be 
found the names which are the basis of ‘ Who’s 
Who,’ these being classified under office appoint- 
ments or positions, so far as possible. The ‘ Year- 
Book’ thus affords a reverse reference to ‘ Who ’s 
Who ’ itself. 


THE January number of The Burlington Maga- 
zine opens with a discussion (illustrated with a 
large photogravure) of the most important recent 
acquisition of the National Gallery—William 
Blake’s ‘ Spiritual Form of Nelson guiding Levia- 
than,’ a picture of a ‘“‘ mythological cast,” to use 
its author’s own term, and not without some 
interest in relation to present events. Sir M. 
Conway supplies a photograph of the much- 
discussed Persian blue bowl in the Treasury of 
St. Mark’s at Venice, and considers that beautiful 
work to belong to the thirteenth century. There 
is an interesting article by Mr. K. A. C. Cresswell 
on ‘ Persian Domes before 1400 A.pD.,’ in which 
are traced the history and evolution of the dome 
in Persian architecture from the earliest times to 
the present day. The dome, it appears, was 
known in Egypt, Chaldea, and Assyria in very 
early times, but at first was employed only upon 
small and unimportant buildings. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the Persians were able to use 
the dome on large constructions, and made pos- 
sible the grand development of that type of archi- 
tecture, by first of all solving the crucial problem 
of setting a circular dome upon a square space. 
Examples are illustrated from the palaces of 
Firuzabad and Sarvistan. In ‘ Notes on Two 
Portraits’ Sir Claude Phillips attributes to 
Rubens a picture described in the catalogue of 
the Third National Loan Exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery as a portrait of Mary de’ Medici 
by Frans Pourbus. A full-length portrait at the 
same exhibition supposed to represent Louis XV. 
he considers to be really concerned with the Comte 
de Provence, afterwards Louis XVIII. Another 
exhibition—also, as in the case of that at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, in support of funds connected 
with the war, and held at Messrs. Colnaghi & 
Obach’s gallery—is noticed by Mr. Boyer Nicholls. 
A ‘Fair on the Ice’ by Solomon Ruysdael is 
reproduced, as also Gainsborough’s ‘ Viscount 
Hampden.’ ‘ Notes on Pictures in the Royal 
Collections ’ are continued ; and there is an article 
on a little-known follower of Rembrandt, Carel 
van der Pluijm. His ‘ Parable of the Labourers 
in the Vineyard,’ though not without dramatic 
elements, is certainly stiff in action. A reproduc- 
tion of it accompanies the criticism. 





* Notices to Correspondents. 


EpIrorIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 


C. W. F. and C. C.—Forwarded. 


CorRRIGENDUM,—Y. T. writes to say that the 
author of Henry he aay, Bo ‘Life’ is not Mr. (as 
stated ante, p. 12, col. 1), but Miss G. M. Godden. 








